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She championed the cause of freedom 
With the might of her living power, 

When the slumbering nation wakened 
To the solemn needs of the hour; 


And fought her bloodless ,battles 
With the aid of tongue and pen, 

Till the shackles felt trom the chattels, 
And they knew themselves as men. 


Before the nation’s councils, 
Like a pilot in the storm, 

She breasted the waves of oppression 
To achieve some grand reform. 


She saw with a clarified vision 
The needs of the human race, 
And gave her life to its service 
With infinite love and grace. 


She hath worn no chevrons of tinsel, 
Nor silken banners waved, 

And the tears of her grateful sisters 
Were all the jewels she craved. 


If ever her feet grew weary, 
Or her heart was heavy and sore, 
She remembered the loving Master 
Trod that selfsame way before. 


Then she girded anew for the ccnflict, 
And looked for lignt from above, 

Renewed her soul at the fountain 
That springs from Eternal Love. 


She hath seen the dawn of the morn- 
ing, 
And the sun of equality rise; 
God grant that its noonday splendor 
May gladden her waiting eyes! 


May she live till the Angel of Justice 
Spreads her pinions from sea to sea, 
Till woman‘’s appeal for fredom 
Results in ler liberty! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


One of the results of the extension 
of the franchise to women in Norway 
is that henceforward women employed 
in the postal service are to receive the 
same pay as men. Norwegian women 
are greatly rejoicing over this victory. 


The fact that women of the harem 
have played an important part in the 
Turkish Constitutional overturn, 
should not come with a shock of sur- 
prise to the Western World. Pierre 
Loti, in his ‘“‘Desenchantees” of two 
years ago, only gave a wider pnblicity 
to the known fact that European ideas 





and manners had followed Parisian 
clothes and novels into the confines of 
Constantinople’s leading families. Sep- 
aration and seclusion have supplied 
the wives and daughters of the rrling 
class with unlimited leisure for study 
and self-improvement; and we take it 
that Loti is true to life when he makes 
his heroine speak English, French, 
German and Italian with equal excel- 
lence, and includes in her list of read- 
ing, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche and 
Spencer, and the very freshest of sym- 
bolists and decadents. It is another 
question how wide such enlightenment 
has spread among the women cf Tur- 
key, and whether sufficient basis has 


been laid for an active’ suffragist 
movement. But if within two weeks 


of freedom the workingmen of ‘’on- 
stantinople have already learned to 
strike, it may be that woman's rights 
will be swift in coming. Reforms now- 
adays travel in large companies, and 
a radical movement in a backward 
country may actually have this .dvan- 
tage over its counterpart in a more 
enlightened state, that when one in- 
evitable change comes, others ride in 
on its crest. In England the suffrag- 
ists have still the country to convert, 
but in Russia the great bulk of liberal 
opinion is for female enfranchisement. 
—New York Tribune, 


From the present posture of aifairs 
and the comparative length of stride 
of the two countries towards civiliza- 
tion, it would seem possible that Tur- 
key will arrive at the goal of woman 
suffrage a century before Massachu- 
setts.—Anne Whitney. 


The Woman Suffrage Association 
Day was observed at the Chautauqua- 
by-the-Sea for Eastern New England 
at Old Orchard, Monday, August 17, 
Mrs. Sneji Moyamori of Inasoken, 
Morioka, Japan, spoke with great 
intelligence the condition of 
women in Japan. One thousand years 
ago women enjoyed equal rights with 
men under the old Shinto 
system. A queen led the army of the 
Empire and conquered I<orea. But 
later the teachings of Confucius 
placed women in a subject position. 
“Today in Japan woman is politically 
nothing.” But with the introduction 
of American ideas women are begin- 
ning to emerge from their enslave- 
ment. 


on 


religious 


A new occupation ior Women has 
been invented by the school board of 
Bloomfield, N. J. It follows as a nat- 
ural consequence of free textbooks, 
and has been found to save a great 
deal of money to the taxpayers. Each 
summer two women, members of an 
old Bloomfield famiiy, go through the 
eight school buildings of Bloomfield 
and put every book in order. The 
books which need repair are sorted out 
by each teacher before the close of 
school and placed, grade by grade, in 
great piles in an office with a long 
table. There, with paste-pot, aw] and 
needle, the repairers make them all as 


good as new before the summer is 
over. 
A more remarkable memory than 


that of the late Ainsworth R. Spofford 
is not often recorded. Of untiring in- 
dustry and the widest knowledge, he 
could yet retain details in a way to 
stagger every one who witnessed an 
exhibition of his powers. In the diys 
of the old Congressional Library, 
when, for lack of space, books 
piled up in every direction, on chairs, 
desks, tables, and the floor, Mr. Spof- 
ford could go to a pile and select the 

wished with unerring 
Nor was this knowledge con- 
is related 


were 


book he ac- 
curacy. 
fined to his own library. It 
of him that on one occasion, after fail- 
ing to satisfy Gen. Lew Wallace by 
giving him the books on a certain sut - 
ject in the Congressional Library, he 
told the general that the volume he 
ought to see was in the Harvard 
library, and gave him its title. library 
number, shelf number, and the _ posi- 
tion the volume occupied on the shelf 
—‘‘sixth from the south end.’ If there 
is any exaggeration in this, it is slight; 
and, in addition to memorizing suci 





things, Mr. Spofford had a fairly en- 
cyclopaedic knowledge on all topics of 
human interest. He himself was for 
years the Congressional Library, at 
least to all intents and purposes, and 
the number of Congressional and Sen- 
atorial speeches he influence’ would 
run into the thousands. When the new 
library was completed, Mr. Spofford’s 
services were retained. And no 
ernment servant ever deserved 
consideration at its hands. 


go0v- 


more 


The State of Georgia merits cordial 
congratulations upon the awakening of 
its people to the scandals and horrors 
of its convict lease system, which has 
been in existence for 35 years and in 
all that time has been a reproach to 
American civilization. The awakening 
was strictly local in its origin, showing 
that the people of Georgia needed mere- 
ly to face the facts to demand the sys- 
tem’s overthrow. As a result of the 
exposures of the barbarous cruelties in 
the convict camps under the authority 
of the lessees, a complete transforma- 
tion is promised by the time the pres- 
ent lease contracts expire in the early 
spring of next year. Bills abolishing 
the system have made strong headway 
in the Georgia Legislature and Gov. 
Smith's attitude in favor of reform is 
so far shared by his designated suc- 
that the end of the infamy 
seems near. 


cessor 





THE FIFTEENTH VICTORY. 


The English suffragettes have just 
defeated the Liberal candidate for 
Parliament at still another by-election, 
This time it was at Haggerston, which 
has an almost unbroken record for 
sending Liberal members l’arlia- 
ment; yet the Conservative was elect- 
ed by an overwhelming majority. 

The women had carried on a 
active campaign, with innumerable 
meetings and their 
the women’s meetings 
attentive audi- 
the cam- 


to 


very 
open-air best 
speakers, and 
called out 
ences of any held 


the most 
during 
paign. 

On the last day, the suffragettes just 
from Holloway Gaol 
through Haggerston in 
placards 
government 


released were 
driven 


riages 


car- 
with read- 


the 


decorated 
ing: “Vote against 
which has imprisoned more than 500 
women.” They by a 
procession of children, and received an 
enthusiastic welcome. 

This is the fifteenth victory that the 
suffragettes have won at a by-election. 
Votes for Women says: 

“Whether the supporters of the gov- 
ernment care to recognize it or not, 
it is a simple fact that the women 
have the power to prevent the return 
of any Liberal candidates to VParlia- 
ment in any English constituency ex- 
cept where there has been previously 
a phenomenal Libera! majority.” 

A. S. B. 


were escorted 


A SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 


Mrs. George T°. Lowell wrote from 
England, a few days before sailing for 
home: 

i have just returned from the Earl's 
Court Exhibition, where the suffra- 
gettes are holding forth today. 

Iirst, compare the place with “Won- 
devriand at Revere Geach, only on a 
wuek larger scale. All about the place 


henners were struaz on wire, with 
mottoes in very large letters in the 
colors they have chosen—green. for 


hepe. white, for purity, and purple for 
loxelty. Here are 1 few of the mot- 
toes: “Women Teachers Demand the 
Vote.” “Truth, Our Standard, Holy, 
Our Cause.” “Thro’ Thick and Thin, 
we ne’er give in.” “Human Emancipa- 
tion Must Precede Social Regenera- 
tion.” “Women Taxpayers Demand 
the Vote,” and so on, hundreds and 
hundreds of them, all over the twenty 
acres. 

On the Lagoon boats were thus de:- 
orated, and from one there was speak- 


ing, and also from five’ platforms. 
Thousands of people listened. While 
Mrs. Pankhurst was speaking from 


one platform, some degenerate bawled 
out some slang, but other than that 
everyone was orderly and _ attentive. 
It was 4 pretty sight to see men and 
women wearing the badge of the three 
colors, with the words “Votes for 
Women.” Po you suppose our Ameri- 
can men will ever wear such emblems 
for us? In addition, many of the wo- 
men wear a sash over the shoulder 





and tied under the left arm below the 
waist. It is of the three colors and on 
the bottom of each end are the words 
“Votes for Women.” 

It being the year of the Franco- 
British exposition, there are many 
French women here, and I was sur- 
prised to see so many of them wesring 
this bit of regalia over their beautiful 
gowns. 

After the speaking, hundreds of 
women mingle among the thousands of 
people, giving out literature and sell- 
ing the badges, books and the searfs, 
getting new membership (the fee, one 
shilling), and talking with the people. 

I have enjoyed this afternoon more 
than any other in England. The en- 
thusiasm has made me feel more de- 
termined than ever to work for wo- 
man’s cause, as I see it. I wish I 
could be, here to work with them, 
where women are so alive to the issue, 
but possibly I am needed more in 
America, for here they seem to have 
plenty of workers. I have been to 
their headquarters, and find they now 
occupy twenty-one rooms, against 
three two years ago. 

Sunday there is to be another big 
demonstration at Hyde Park, where 
there are to be twenty platforms and 
SO speakers, all women. On Monday 
IT am invited to one of their “At 
Hiomes."” They tell me hundreds of 
men and women drop in on these oc- 
casions—Mondays and Thursdays. 

Next Monday evening, our Peace So- 
ciety will have a big reception here at 
the Hotel Metropole. The Bishop of 
Hereford usually opens our confer- 
ences Sunday, by service in the West- 
minster Abbey. I enjoyed the sail over 
and found that all our Peace delegates 
whom I interviewed are believers in 
equal suffrage. 


With best wishes for our beloved 
cause, KRTTIE L. LOWELL. 
July 25, 1908 


WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 





“In an address at St. John’s Metho- 
dist Church before the St. Louis Wo- 


men’s Foreign Missionary Society, 
Rev. S. H. Wainwright, presiding 
elder of the Methodist Episcopal 


Church South, said the other dav: “If 
women had the ballot and a few other 
liberties, our civic government would 
be vastly improved in every line.” 





The Geneva (N. Y.) Times, in its re- 
port of the Seneca Falls celebration, 
praises the sweetness and youthfulness 
of Rey. Antoinette Brown Blackwell 
at 83, and then gives this remarkable 
description of her: “Mrs. Blackwell is 
the first woman that ever graduated 
from a Theological Seminary and re- 
ceived her degree, She is a sister-in- 
law of Alice Stone Blackwell, the first 
woman to graduate from a medicai 
college.” What a singular “mix-up.” 
Two Blackwell sisters, Elizabeth and 
Emily, studied medicine, Elizabeth 
being the first woman to take a medi- 
cal degree. Two brothers of Elizabeth 
and Emily married Rev. Antoinette 
Brown (the first ordained woman min- 
ister) and Lucy Stone. Alice Stone 
Blackwell is the daughter of the latter 
marriage, 


Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller and Rev. 


Anna Garlin Spencer sent written 
greetings, This fine convention was 
arranged chiefly by Mrs. Stanton 





HE BLUSHED. 


Edward Slosson, long a resident of 
Wyoming, is now literary editor of 
the N. Y. Independent. He could not 
be present at the recent Congressional 
Hearing on woman suffrage, he 
wrote the following letter: 

“I felt very much ashamed of my- 
self when I went off to vote alone for 
the first time, two years ago, and left 
my wife and mother at home. The 
only occasion I can recall when I have 
felt like humiliation was when I was 
on the ground floor of a banquet while 
the ladies of the family could only 
look on from the balcony. Of course, 
I had heard that there were States 
where women were not allowed to 
vote, but I had never realized it, be- 
cause [I had been brought up under 
more normal conditions. I remember 
as a boy in Kansas taking my mother 
downtown in our buggy to vote, and 
for the thirteen years that I lived in 
Wyoming my wife always voted with 
me. I do not mean that she always 
voted on the same side, but only on 
the same day. Mrs. Slosson has the 
same university degrees that I have, 
and a better knowledge of business. So 
far as I am able to judge, she is not 
inferior to me in manners, morals or 
looks, 

“The lack of the suffrage is only one 
of the many humiliations to which the 
women in New York are daily sub- 
jected—in schools, churches, hotels, 
business houses and streets. I long: for 
a whiff of mountain air from our free 
West to swoep down on these cities of 
the plaip and let the people know 
what the word ‘Equality’ means. But 
it would take a cyclone or two.” 


80 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. A. B. Enright of East Concord, 
Vt, county 
Added to the duties of this office 
those the 
Methodist pastor of two parishes, 

Miss Elizabeth in 
1879 of Kwassui Girls’ School in Na- 
gasiki, Japan, celebrated her seventi- 
eth birthday last year, and is still do- 
ing the work of three people 

Mary the 
design for the August American Maga- 
zine. She is a daughter Rear Ad- 
miral Sigsbee, who charge of 
the “Maine” blown 
up in Havana harbor in 

Miss Lodilla Ambrose 


is supervisor of schools. 


are 
wite of a 


incumbent upon 


Russel, founder 


Sigsbee Ker made cover 
of 
in 
at the time it 
1898, 


was 


was 


has complet- 
ed her twentieth year of valuable ser- 
vice librarian of Northwestern 
University. She is spending the sum- 
mer abroad for a period of travel and 
rest. 

Mrs. Alice B. Clark, now serving her 
second term as_ superintendent of 
schools for Garfield County, Col., has 
been endorsed by the normal institute 
for State superintendent of publie in- 
struction on a non-partisan basis. 

Mrs. (i. Meyer has erected at Port 
Elizabeth, South Africa, a $5,090 monu- 
ment to the horses that died in the 
Boer war. It is a watering 
trough, on top of which are the bronze 
figures of a cavalryman giving a drink 
to his faithful horse. 

Mrs. Emma Barry fas just returned 
to San Francisco after a trip to the 


as 


stone 


Arctic Circle, she having been farther 
north than other white 
She went with her husband on a gold- 
seeking tour and after she lays in cer- 
in 


any woman. 


tain supplies she will him 


the north. 

Miss Ethel granddiughter 
of Charles Dickens, is a keen business 
woman who conducts a 
typewriting bureau London. 
does not approve of the 


rejoin 
Dickens, 
successful 


She 
to 


in 
project 
erect a statue to the famous novelist, 
and calls attention to the fact that in 
his will distinctly 
said that there was to be no “monu- 
ment, memoria! or testimonial.” 


her grandfather 


M. 
her 


Mrs. Joaquin Lamadrid, who 
died recently at home in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was the founder and main- 
tainer of the coffee stands. In Janu- 
1887, she opened the first stand 
and announced that she was prepared 
to sell coffee and rolls, soup, cereals, 
pork and beans, and puddings for one 
cent a portion. Other stands were 
opened until she had five in operation 
in Brooklyn, where an average of 
fifteen hundred persons were fed daily. 

Mrs. Frederick Dent Grant, Mrs. 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick, of Chi- 
cage, Mrs. Robert M. La Follette of 
Wisconsin, and Mrs. Helen Varick 
Boswell of New York, are among the 
women who consider that wealth and 
position carry responsibility as well as 
privilege. They with a score more of 
women who have been smiled upon by 
fortune are co-operaiing in a vigorous 
child-rescue campaign. Their plan is 
to take youngsters cut of institutions 
and find homes for them with private 
families. 
Ways 


ary, 


There is a choice of several 
taking a child into 
The little may be admit- 
ted on probation or a:lopted in a limit- 


ot one’s 


home. one 
ed way or made the subject of abso- 
lute adoption. 

Mrs. James A. Garfield, Mrs. Benja- 
min 
land, 
are now living. 
usually died hefore their wives. as the 


Harrison and Mrs. Grover Cleve- 
of 
The presidents have 


three widows ex-Presidents, 


work of the chief executive of the na- 
the vi- 
Mrs, 
Garfield spends much of her time in 


tional generally uses most of 
tality of the man engaged in it. 


Washington, where ier son lives, and 


divides the rest between her old home 


in Ohio and Pasadena, Calif. She is 
a gentle, sweet woman, always ready 
to speak of her husband. Mrs. Gar- 


field receives a pension of $5,000 a 
year. Mrs. Benjamin Harrison mar- 
ried President Harr.son after he left 


the White House, and she does not re- 
ceive a pension. Mrs. McKinley also 
received the $5,000 pension up to the 


time of her death. 
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VOTES FOR WOMEN. 





Our so-called ‘“‘Republic,”” under the 
forms of democracy, has become a plu- 
tocracy in disguise. Commercialism 
today absolutely dominates our sociai 
and political system. Enormous taxes 
are levied in order to promote great 
enterprises, all primarily for the bene- 
fit of capitalists. Take the Vanama 
Canal, for example, in which hundreds 
of millions of taxes are being annually 
invested. Not one in a thousand of 
the people of this country, who pay 
the bills by onerous exactions upon 
everything they eat, drink, wear, or 
use, will ever derive any direct per- 
sonal benefit from it. But many 
transportation companies, manufac: 
turers, and merchants will profit by it. 

So, too, the vast sums of money 
spent by the government in irrigation 
and other works of public improve- 
ment will enable many families to 
make productive homes out of arid 
deserts hitherto incapable of human 
occupation. But not ene in a thousand 
of the tax paying consumers at whose 
expense these public works are being 
constructed will ever own one bose 
farms. At best the general il 
will be partial and indirect in its bear- 
ing on individuals. 

But those after all are useful enter- 
prises. Far less worthy of approval 
are the hundreds of millions of taxes 
annually upon army and 
which cnly serve to keep alive 


squandered 
navy, 
the war spirit and demoralize the pub- 
lie Everybody knows, or 
ought to know, that by friendly nego- 


conscience. 


ciation with foreign powers all pos- 


sible grounds of hostility can be re- 
moved. Commercial reciprocity would 
be even by bellicose little 
Venezuela. The ocean can be policed 
by a joint agreement of five civilized 
powers; America, Great Britain, Jap- 
an, France and Germany are masters 
Just as the great iakes 


welcomed 


of the ocean. 
have been open to friendly commerce 
upon our northern border for genera- 
tions without a single fortification o1 
battleship, so might the 
great highway of the world, be made 
the friendly property and ‘open door” 
of all mankind. The money now 
worse than thrown away, if properly 
applied, would educate every child in 
useful industry, would support every 
destitute widow and orphan, and give 
old man and 
woman over fifty years of age. 

What prevents this blessed applica- 
tion of enlightened common sense? 

The short-sightedness of rulers, due 
to the exclusion of women from their 
rightful share in government. Nothing 
“It is not well for man to be 
alone.” We live under an aristocrac> 
of sex. When the feminine element is 
accorded its rightful place in the coun- 
cils of nations, when fathers and 
mothers, husbands and wives, broth- 
ers and sisters take counsel together 
and unite in making the laws, brute 
force will be made for evermore sub- 
servient to the higher qualities of 
human nature. An exclusively mas- 
culine government, representing only 


the ocean, 


age pensions to every 


else. 


half of human nature, can never 
establish or maintain national or in- 
ternational peace. H. B. B. 


WILL WOMEN VOTE? 





The Colorado Secretary of State, in 
a letter to Mrs. Maud Wood Park, says 
80 per cent. of the women of Colorado 
register, and per cent. of 
them vote. 


about 72 


The Wyoming Secretary of State, in 
a letter to Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, 
says per cent. of the women in 
Wyoming vote. 

The Chief Justice of Idaho and all 
the Justices of the State Supreme 
Court have signed a published state- 
ment, saying that “the large vote 
polled by the women establishes the 
fact that they take a lively interest.” 

In Australia, at the last national 


Mo 


elections, 628,123 men voted and 431,- 
033 women, 

In New Zealand, when equal suf- 
frage was granted, out of the 139,915 
adult women in the colony, 109,461 
registered to vote. and the number of 
women voting has increased at each 
triennial parliamentary election since. 
In 1893, 90,290 women voted; in 1896, 
108,783; in 1899, 119,550; in 1902, 138,- 
565, and in 1905, 175,046. 

In none of these places had the ma- 
jority of women ever asked for the 
ballot. In all of them, the opponents 
of equal suffrage had vehemently as- 
serted beforehand that the women did 
not want it, and would not use it if it 
were granted. , A. 8S. B. 





COMERS AND GOERS. 





Among those who have brightened 
our office this summer we must re- 
member Mrs. Clara B. Arthur of De- 
troit, Michigan, sunt:y, cheering, effi- 
cient as she seemed. With her came 
two blooming daughters, Nathalie and 
Muriel, and ske had a!so a son at Ann 
Arbor. Mrs. Frances Joseph Gaudel, 
the noble woman of whom Miss Black- 
well wrote last week, came in to our 
great pleasure more than once. Two 
ladies from New Orleans, members of 
the Era Club and many other helpful 
organizations there, spoke warmly of 
her good work. Mrs. Davie Pokorney 
and Mrs. L. Levy were charming wo- 
men to see and hear. They were stay- 
ing at the Touraire, which they 
praised, and Mrs. A:thur made that 
hotel headquarters aiso. A sister of 
merry Mrs. McAfee, whom we knew 
in her girlish days as Miss Becky, 
came in her way to New York, 
sure of a welcome on her sister’s ac- 
count, and winning one on her own 
part with the familiar bright smile. 
Mrs. Little, of Minneapolis, called, 
just back from Scotland, where she 
went as a delegate to the Anti-Vacci- 
which had 
Our latest 
Newton, 


on 


convention of she 


to say. 


nation 
much of interest 
caller was Mrs. 
who had made a flying visit to Lon- 
don for the great W. C. T. U. meet- 
ing. She spoke on suffrage before the 
Pomona Grange at Charlton Centre 
last Thursday, and is much in request 
| to tell of the English doings. C. W. 

} 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


i 
| 


Lowell of 











Edith Pechey Phipson, who died in 


| England the other day, was one of the’ 


| ablest, as she was one of the first of 
the women physicians in that coun- 
try. In 1869, when the medical educa- 
tion of women was under discussion at 
Edinburgh, Edith Pechey was one of 
five women students who matriculated. 
She passed a brilliant examination in 
arts, and then attended lectures in 
physiology and chemistry. In chemis- 
try she came out first of her year, for, 
though two men had slightly higher 
marks, they were both second-year 
students. This position in the chemis- 
try class entitled her to one of the 
Hope scholarships, to be awarded to 
the four students standing highest in 
the examinations in chemistry. This 
schclarship was, however, refused to 
her, solely on account of her sex, but 
the public indignation excited by this 
episode went far to aid the cause of 
the women, and to pave the way for 
the triumph which came many years 
later in the opening of the University 
of Edinburgh to all women. 

™n 1877 Miss Pechey took a diploma 
from the Irish College of Physicians, 
which distinguished itself by leading 
the way in the admission of women, 
and also obtained the M.D. of the Uni- 
versity of Berne,asno English univer- 
sity would at that time give a degree 
to women. For a few years she prav- 
tised medicine in Leeds. On the foun- 
dation of the Kama Hospital for Wo- 
men in Bombay in 1882 she was ap- 
pointed senior physician to it, and did 
splendid service in organizing its ex- 
tensive work, to a great extent revolu- 
tionizing the standard of hospital 
nursing in India. Her work was higi- 
ly appreciated, but the strain on her 
health was great, and she was obliged 
to resign after about ten years of 
strenuous labor. About this time she 
married Mr. Herbert Phipson, whose 
scientific work and interests formed a 
strong bond with her own. She had 
the unprecedented honor of being ap- 
pointed a member of the senate of 
Bombay University. To the end of her 
life she maintained a keen interest in 
scientific and social work, and was 
specially instrumental in establishing 
a philanthropic sanatorium in the Dec- 
ean. Her social gifts and her powers 
of conversation were of a rare order. 





It was A. 8S. McAllister of Hering- 
ton who introduced the woman suf- 
frage resolution lately passed by the 





Kansas Society of Organized Labor. 





WOMAN’S LIFE IN URUGUAY. 





By Jesse Ackermann, F. R. S. G. S. 





Uruguay, South America, seems a 
far-away, indefinite place, but there 
is considerable activity there along 
the line of women’s interests. 


Until recent years, girls had few 
educational advantages in that coun- 
try in a public way. Girls were in- 
structed at home, and even there the 
branches were limited, for, with Old 
World notions, it was not considered 
the “sphere of woman to venture be- 
yond home interests, and for any one 
of them to earn money was a thing 
not to be considered, no matter how 
pressing the need, or how capable the 
woman. Hence preparation for any 
service beyond the art of housekeep- 
ing was not thought of. I have been 
told that in good families, where men 
were unable to meet the proper de- 
mands made by the women folk for 
clothing the woman remained indoors 
for a year at a time, until some well- 
to-do relative learned of the situa- 
tion, and would perhaps send a dress 
or two. The fortunate receiver would 
then array herself and go abroad so 
long as the garment lasted. Then 
the necessity of a housed up life was 
again unon her. This was liable to 
continue for an indefinite period. 

There is now a realm wherein 
woman's right to live and move and 
have her being is in no way disputed. 
She has not only entered the field as 
a teacher in the public schools, but 
the government has made it possible 
for any girl to qualify for teaching, 
free of cost to herself. The normal 
school system is well established 
and, in the hands of a woman, is in 
splendid operation. All schools are 
free, from the kindergarten to the 
university. More than that, children 
of all classes must attend up to a cer- 
tain age. There is no ¢lass distinc- 
tion whatever. In one room I saw 
the son of the Minister of Education 
seated next to a half-breed boy, and 
there is neither note nor comment 
upon the fact. In the lower grades, 
boys and girls are classed together, 
but the normal school has one de- 
partment for girls and another for 
boys. 

In the girls’ school, at present, 
there is a large number of students, 


chiefly from the rural ,districts. i 
have never seen such a gathering of 
various types of girls. No two 
seemed to bear any relation to one 
another, so far as race is concerned. 
Upon inquiry I learned that they 
had descended from almost every 
possible nationality. even Greek. 
These girls are trained at the ex- 


pense of the state, and are required 
to teach at least two years, at a very 


low salary, in the district from which | 


they come. 

lormerly they 
boarded in the school 
vided without pay from 
hut sickness of one kind or another 
became epidemic so frequently that 
this system was abandoned, and the 
government undertook to board them 
out in private families, a plan which 
is considered most sitisfactory. 

During the three years’ course, the 
girls must take French. but English 
is optional and few study it. Paint- 
ing, drawing, sewing and agriculture 
are among the branches in which 
they must perfect themselves. A 
farm not far from the capital is 
operated by the girls, who go from 
time to time in given numbers to 
study its practical workings. 

The lower part of the building is 
given up to an ordinary day school. 
In this each girl has a vear of prac- 
tical teaching during her term, and 
thus returns fully equipped for work. 
to her district, where a large and 
needy field awaits her. 

This school in all its details is 
under the management of a woman 
who was trained in the early days of 
the school, but who has introduced so 
many up-to-date features that she 
now takes rann among the chief ed- 
ucators of the republic. rradually 
woman is coming into her own, but, 
as things move slowly in these parts. 
it will be generations before the 
women step out upon the lines of 
modern women. There are two girls’ 
clubs, one among the young women 
of the English community, and one 
for Spanish girls. They work chiefly 
along the lines of charity, and in 
matters pertaining to their own sex. 

(To be Continued.) 
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BANQUET TO RELEASED PRISON- 
ERS. 


Whenever a group of “suffragettes” 
are let out of prison after serving their 
term, their friends celebrate their re- 
lease. Fifteen of the ladies arrested 
for taking part in the demonstration 
around the House of Commons have 
just come out of Holioway Gaol, and 
we condense from Votes for Women 
the following graphic account of the 
welcome they received: 

They were met at the prison gates, 
and escorted in triumph, banners fly- 
ing and bands playing, to Queen’s 
Hall, where some 250 friends and sup- 
porters were waiting to give them a 
warm welcome. 

The proceedings were most enthusi- 
astic, and the women were cheered 
again and again. A bouquet of purple 
and white sweet peas and purple 
heather was presented to each of the 
prisoners, 

Breakfast over, Mrs. Pethwick Law- 
rence welcomed them in the name of 
all present and of very many unable 





to be present. How deeply their cour- 
age and their great services in the 
cause of women (prolonged applause) 
were appreciated could not be ex- 
pressed. ‘“‘We too,” Mrs. Lawrence 
continued, “have not been idle while 
they have been away.” Great demon- 
strations had been held all over the 
country; people had turned out in 
thousands, tens of thousands, and hun- 
dreds of thousands, and everywhere 
votes of sympathy and admirat'‘on for 
those courageous enough to go to pris- 
on for their principles had been 
passed. 
A Note of Warning. 

Speaking of *ie future, Mrs. Law- 
rence said that as the goal was ap- 
proached the way became more and 
more difficult, the situation more and 
more delicate. As on a voyage up 
the Nile there were rocks and whirl- 
pools, the voyagers, though aware of 
the danger, trusted their pilot to bring 
them safely through, she appealed to 
the members of the Union to trust 
the'r leaders. (Prolonged applause). 
“You sit quite calm and happy,” said 
the speaker, “knowing that they have 
taken the boat out hundreds of times, 
and have always brought it safely in- 
to port. And now our boat is getting 
into the rapids. Everybody who is a 
real enemy to the cuuse is trving to 
trick us in every possible way.” 

Their Liberal friends in the House 
of Commons had met and discussed 
the ouestion, and had decided not to 
ballot for the women’s bill any more. 
(Shame!) Next year they would ballot 
for a general reform bill, which would 
confuse the issue. It was expected by 
Liberals that the Lords would oppose 
a general extension of the franchise. 
“They want,”’ said Mrs. Lawrence, “to 
divert the women’s heroism to their 


own ends, and play their own game | 
We must} 


with the House of Lords. 
not be taken in. We have our pilots 
on board, and we have to trust them 
absolutely. (Cheers) The women lead- 
ers, the founders of this Union, are 
every bit as clever politicians as any 
great man who has ever led a political 
party to victory. (Hear, hear.)” 
Speeches From the Prisoners. 


Mrs. Mary Clarke said she broveght 
three messages from those still in Hol- 
loway. Prison life made one more wily 
than the heathen Chinee, and Miss 
Vera Wentworth had contrived to 
send a message to the effect that she 
was prepared to follow the advice the 
Onmibus drivers gave her when se 
sold “Votes for Women” in the St:and 
and “Stick it!’ 

Miss Mary Phillips said: “Tell Mrs 
Pankhurst and all the other friends 
that I am very, very glad to do the 
three months, because I think it will 
be good for the cause. Mvy only re- 
gret is that T have not two bodies, one 
to do the work outside as well as the 
one inside.” 

The third message was different. No 
one who had not been in prison could 
realise the horror in some of the feces 
there: it was as if a blight had fallen 
upon them. They also had an uncon- 
sc’ous message: How long would the 
women of this country look like that? 
Ilow long would women’s lives’ be 
blighted by wrong conditions? 

Mrs. Lily Simpson Mosen. in a drily 
humorous speech. s7id it would be nec- 
essary to go to Holloway for a month 
in order to know just how glad she 
was to ke out again. Though not a 
pleasant experience, it was well worth 
while for the sake of the cause. Pris- 
on life hnd been summed up as “bread 


and milk, and snstroke,” After 
marching round the exercise yard 
with no protection from the blazing 


sun, the prisoners were at length pro- 
vided with sunbonnets. Thev' were 
purple with white spots. She thought 
they might have been tied with green 
ribbons. She would have given any- 
thing to see Mr. Asquith marching 
round the yard! Even after a fort- 
night in hospital, piisoners were re- 
quired to do the regulation exercise, 
and threatened, if they stopned_ to 
rect, with being sent back to their 
cells. Her husband had written to Mr. 
Gladstone asking permission to visit 
her; this had been granted on condi- 
tion that he tried to persuade her to 
come out. Mr. Mosen replied that the 
condition was a worse insult than re- 
fusal would have been. (Prolonged ap- 
plause). 

Miss Mary Garth said the welcome 
made her feel ashamed that she had 
not done more for the cause. Her 
chief feeling was one of gratitude to 
those who had set the example, and 
who, when they went to prison, had 
no assurance that the work would go 
on as it was now doing. and no such 
welcome waiting for them when they 
came out. (Applause). “We want to 
do all we can to show how we love and 
respect them,” she said. 

Miss Jessie Kenney said she had 
not yet got used to being allowed to 
talk without hearing from somewhere 
in the background. “Hold your tongue 
No. 2!" Tier experience of Holioway 
was that it was a very nice place to 
live out of. Her impression was that 
the authorities did not know how to 
trent the suffragettes. At first they 
were very strict. The second week 
the wardresses were kinder, and there 
were many visits from doctors, magis- 
trates, chief matrons, and others. 
Then two exercise times were institut- 
ed, and associated work instead of 
solitude. The chief cause of discon- 
tent was the lack of ventilation—the 
cells were stifling. Some of the women 
sprinkled the floor with water, there- 
by lessening their washing supply. The 
treatment was neither one thing nor 
the other: and the authorities seemed 
anxious to hide everything ugly or un- 
pleasant as far as possible. When she 
was arrested she was told she was 
helping in the women’s rebellion. She 
replied: “It is Mr. Asquith who has 
caused the rebellion, not we.” 

Miss Edith New had said: “Tell Mrs. 





Pethwick Lawrence and all of them 
that Holloway air is very good, and I 
am going to stick it.” 

Miss Marion Wallace Dunlop said 
she hardly dared to tell about the in- 
firmary, where she had spent the most 
terrible days of her life. She could 
never forget two young girls, not only 
young, but bright and pretty—the one 
condemned to be hanged, the other un- 
der trial for child murder. “I confess,” 
said Miss Dunlop, “I broke down. It 
was so terrible to fcel powerless to 
help. It made one fiercely anxious to 
come out and help this cause.”” Miss 
Dunlop also brought a message from 
Miss Joachim, who had spoken from 
the next cell at the top of her voice: 

“Tell Mrs. Pankhurst that I expect 
to come out on Sept. 16, and I shall be 
quite ready to come back on the 17th.” 

Miss Florence Lovell described Hol- 
loway as a pre-historic place, where 
the rules seemed to have been made 
for children. She was given “Little 
Folks” to read, and warned not to 
mess it with her milk and _ butter. 
When she asked whether every alter- 
nate day would do for washing the 
bedstead, as she suffered from rheu- 
matism. the reply was, “Rheumatism? 
What do you know about rheuma- 
tism?’ To this day she did not know 
why she was arrested. A gentleman 
had taken her arm to help her through 
the crowd: she thanked him, and he 
disappeared. Another did the same; 
but he was a policeman, and said, 
“You are arrested.” Everybody was 
shouting ““Votes for Women,” men and 
women alike, yet no men were arrest- 
ed, 

“If,” said Miss Lovell, ‘you don’t 
mind eating with your fingers, walk- 
ing round and round in the baking 
sun, washing your hands once a day. 
and that before cleaning your pots and 
pans; lying on a bed stuffed with 
nails or chunks of wood, in a suffo- 
eating cell, and wearing clothes that 
don’t fit, or boots with nails the wrong 
way up, then Holloway is not such a 
bad place. At any rate, the more we 
go there, the better for those inside.” 
She had often wondered what Mr. As- 
auith thought the women who wanted 
the vote really were. She had no 
doubt now that he classed them with 
lunatics and infants. The large wood- 
en spoon, the slate pencil, the clothes- 
brush and the diminutive comb, with 
which one’s !ong hair had to be done, 
the extraordinary cut. if not the total 
omission, of articles of underclothing, 
all pointed to the fact that Holloway 
had been regulated by men in some an- 
tedeluvian period. Even the chaplain 
preached in baby language, from the 


same text morning and evening. The 
text on that ocasion was: “And the 
child Samuel grew.” 
Smiled for a Month. 
“But,” said Miss Lovell, “I deter- 
mined IT would smile, and lI have 


smiled for a whole month.” 

It was true there had heen conces- 
sions. Why? It must be that the gov- 
ernment was ashamed. The visiting 
magistrate had been extremely ‘kind. 

“Why are you here?’ he asked. 

“Principle has brought me here.” 

“Yes: but why, now you have done 
all that, don’t you go out?’ 

“What about that which Mr. Her- 
bert Gladstoné thinks so little about— 
one’s honour?” 

“Yes: you are right. Honour is 
dear to woman and man also.” 

It was said that Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone had suffragettes on the brain, 
and was always dreaming of them. If 
he had had her bed he would not have 
dreamed at all, because he would not 
have slept. But women could bear the 
burden that the government put upon 
them. Grumbling was not their way. 

Miss Marsh, in a little speech full 
of spirit, thought the more young 
members of the Union went to prison 
the better. It was good to be alive in 
this twentieth century, and if she had 


her choice of any time in which to 
live, she would choose’ now, when 
women were privileged to endure 


It was not so 
were young 
— 


hardship for the cause. 
hard to bear when you 
and strong, and able to “rough 


And the time passed wonderfully 
quickly. 
Miss Florence Clarkson said _ that, 


heing a Catholic, she attended a dif- 
ferent chapel, and had to exercise 
alone on Sundays. She felt this at 
first very much, but the chaplain and 
wardresses had been verv kind. “I 
was crying,” said Miss Clarkson, “I 
own. I said I thought it was the 
boots!” Once in the infirmary, you 
felt you were really in prison: there 
was nothing to do. She wrote “Votes 
for Women” on her siate and hung it 
over her bed to comfort her when she 
woke in the night. 

Miss Constance Bray showed her 
note-book, which she had been allowed 
to have back after it had been in- 
spected. She had kept a diary, but 
before parting with it for inspection 
had spent some hours carefully eras- 
ing her individual impressions of pris- 
on life. 

Mrs. Pethwick Lawrence explained 
that the note-books were new. They 
were one of the results of the re-ent 
appointment of Dr. Mary Gordon as 
Health Inspector. Dr. Gordon was do- 
ing very good work, and it was a good 
day for women prisoners when she 
was appointed. The associated work 
was one of the improvements due to 
her. 

Soon after eleven o'clock the car- 
riages were again filled, and the ex- 
prisoners, with Mrs. Pankhurst and 
the other leaders of the movement 
drove to Haggerston, where an en- 
thusiastic welcome frgm the women 
of the constituency was accorded them. 
A large crowd gathered outside 
Queen’s Hall to watch the departure, 
and one man was heard to remark to 
another: 

“You know, these people are going 
to wake up London. You will find 
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when the women begin to take action lat the end of the time what have 


the men will be roused.” 

A great deal of sympathy was 
shown to the women by the populace, 
from the time that they marched from 
the yrison gates till the close of their 
day at Haggerston. 





MRS. LOWELL AT THE PEACE 
CONGRESS. 





Mrs. George F. Lowell, Suffragist 
and Delegate to the London Peace 
Congress, has just returned to her 
home in Newtonville, where she was 
interviewed. She said: 

“We went as delegates for the 
American Peace Society to the Inter- 
national Peace Congress held in Lon- 
don. The Bishop of Carlisle preached 
to the delegates. We were gathered 
at Westminster Abbey a week ago 
Sunday. Twenty-six nations were 
represented at Congress. King Ed- 
ward received one delegate from each 
county personally and expressed his 
sympathy with the members. The 
London. City Government gave a 
wonderful banouet at Hotel Cecil to 
500 delegates, where Premier Asquith 
spoke. Lord Courtenay was also a 
guest of honor. 

“The object of the Peace Congress 
was principally to put a limitation on 
armaments, asking each nation to 
spend this great amount of money 
for constructive rather than destruc- 
tive purposes. It was the most suc- 
cessful Peace Congress ever held. It 
lasted a week. 

A Great Meeting. 

“At Queen’s Hall there was a meet- 
ing of 3,000 people. It was a public 
meeting at which there were over 8) 
delegates present and outsiders were 
also invited. Queen’s Hall is compar- 
able to our Symphony Hall of Boston. 
The delegates of the Peace Congress 
had invited the Honorable Lloyd 
George, M. P., chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, to speak. He was one of 
the chief speakers of the evening. 

“Many Suffragists were in the audi- 
ence and it didn’t trouble anyone un- 
til Lord George got up to. speak. 
Then the trouble commenced. 

“When the excitement started I 
had the greatest combination of emo- 
tions imaginable. I was present as 
a delegate for the Peace Work but I 
was in sympathy with the Suffragist 
movement. I think the suffragists 
were very indiscreet to come into a 
meeting of that sort where they had 
no place. The women who did the 
disturbing were not the poorer class 
of women but were of the educated 
classes, and they have adopted this 
method of disturbing and interrupt- 
ing speeches made py members of 
Parliament wherever they can gain 
admittance. 

“In the gallery the policemen would 
grab ore woman and pull her out and 
then in another part of the hall a 
woman would ery out, ‘You'd better 
give the ballot to women,’ and she 
would be forcibly ejected. I was per- 
fectly disgusted with them and with 
the methods they used at that time. 
I think we understand, however, that 
those methods have some place in 
England when they would be abso- 
lutely out of place in Boston. 

Women’s Day at Earle’s Place. 


“There is a place in London called 
Earle’s Place exhibition. It is some- 
thing like Wonderland on a_ very 
much larger scale with exhibition 
buildings besides. They give women 
the privilege of having speeches there 
one day a week and stringing banners 
all over the grounds. The place was 
covered with these motto-banners. 
On the Lagoon they have platforms 
from which they speik to the crowds 
of peonvle. There were six platforms 
with six speakers talking at once in 
different parts of the ground. The 
people stand there by the thousands 
and listen to them. 

Suffragists Stand Alone. 


“In London the women suffragists 
do not affiliate with the labor organ- 
izations. Thev work independently of 
everything and evervbodv. 

“T snent a considerable time in 
Tivde Park. T am very democratic, 
of course, and T went to one of the 
meetines for the unemploved and 
what surprised me most of all was the 
physical condition of this class. The 
vnemployed class in London is a 
pathetic sight. Thev do not look like 
our mer oevt of emvlovment. They 
apnenar hrainiess. hopeless and for- 
saken, The wagons of bread, bread, 
nothing but bread—lined un and each 
man nassed along and received his 
portion. 

“IT saw more noverty. ravs. and de- 
renersev in Viverneol in half a day 
than T would see in Roston in a week. 
I came to the conelusion that Ger- 
manv is net the higgest enemy of 
England: it’s whiskv. In America 
eur poor heve hed ednueation such as 
they haven't had in Fngland. T felt 
the great covse of this was the fact 
that so much of the Enelish revenue 
hac heen snont for warships and de- 
etrnetien rather then for construct- 
tion. That is whv T stand for Peace 
wor 9nd am much opposed to more 
battlesh‘os. 

Battleshirs Not Needed. 

“The United St»otes has never been 
attacked by a foreign power since we 
gained our freedom. Many of our 
neople don’t know that: If the 
United States or Great Britain or one 
of the other big powers would stop 
building battleshins and would con- 
struct from an economic standpoint 
the other nations would have to fol- 
low suit. Do you know that the 
average battleshin costs six million 
dollars and that its life is only twelve 
years and then it goes to the dump? 








you got to show for your money? 
Why not employ those six million of 
dollars for each battleship to drain 
the Missouri River, to irrigate our 
plains, to establish things that will 
be for our universal and permanent 
good? The argument that our men 
have employment in building battle- 
ships is no argument at all against 
the plan that I suggest. The work- 
man would have employment just the 
same and for just the same amount 
of money or more and the country 
would have something to show for 
the money. 

“Battleships are not playthings, or 
ornaments. They are built to kill off 
humanity. They are built for de- 
struction rather than construction. 


Women and War. 


If there is any cause in God’s world 
why women ought to be interested in 
this cuestion it is the fact that in 
war woman is the greatest sufferer. 
We talk about the glorv of war; what 
about the glory of the widow? A 
husband is taken away by the shot 
and shell of the enemy and who is 
left to bring up six or seven children 
entirely on her own resources? I 
think the woman is the hero of a 
war. 

“We ought to be too far removed 
from the days of barbarism to want 
to kill our enemies. How ridiculous 
it would look for a business man to 
wish to kill off a customer of his be- 
cause he and the customer couldn't 
come to an agreement; and we are all 
customers of each other from an 
economic standpoint. All in the 
world are brothers and sisters. Why 
not settle international troubles by a 
court of justice the same as national 
troubles are settled between states, 
and save money and humanity? It 
is the best man with the best phy- 
sique who goes to war. That’s. where 
the fighting countries sacrifice their 
best and strongest men. See what 
vou leave at home and what there is 


left in the country when you send the | 


best men awny to fight. 

“The survival of the fittest is all 
right, but the survival of the fittest 
does not have its highest meaning in 
brute force. The fittest should not 
survive for brawn but on account of 
brain. 

Suffrage Means Peace. 

“Now the connection between 
Woman Suffrage and a nation spend- 
ing all this money is obvious, It lies 
in the fact that woman, the chief 
sufferer on account of war. has no 
voice in the spending of this money 
for armaments and battleships. No 
woman ever wanted war yet, and to 
attain our object in preventing it, 
women must necessarily be Suf- 
fragists and get the wherewith to do 
with. Do you know that 63 percent 
of the revenue of the country today is 
spent on armaments and on the Army 
and Navy:” 





LADY BALTIMORE CAKE. 





Josephine A. Barnes, 1328 Bighth 
street, Boone, Iowa, wants the receipt 
for Lady Baltimore cake that was ad- 
vertised some time ago in the Wom- 
an’s Journal. Will the club that ad- 
vertised it, or someone else who 
knows how to make that kind of cake, 
please communicate with her? 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Massachusetts. 





Mrs. Maud Wood Park and Mrs. 
Harriet A, Eager have lately held a 
sceries of meetings in Berkshire coun- 


| ty. 


The first, at Great Barrington, was 

held in the Sedgwick school for boys. 
Mr. Van Lennup, the principal, presid- 
ed, and introduced Mrs. Park. The 
audience was not iarge, as a small 
cyclone arrived about half an hour be- 
fore the meeting and put the trolley 
cars out of service. The people pres- 
ent were from many parts of the 
United States. and all were enthusias- 
tic over Mrs. Park’s address. Mr. Van 
Lennup said, “It was a presentation 
of the subject worthy of an able law- 
yex.”’ 
, The second meeting was in Pitts- 
field, where the elite gathered in the 
charming ball room of the White Inn. 
Rev. E. C. Davis presided. Again 
everyone was full of praise. One lady 
said the next day, “I am full of the 
inspiration yet” that Mrs. Park gave 
me. 

The third meeting was in Lee, in 
the parlor of the Congregational 
Church. Mrs. Van Hench presided 
The women who had come in a goodly 
number enjoyed the address greatly, 
and the association there was much 
strengthened. 

The fourth meeting was in North 
Adams in the hall of the G. A. R. 
Mrs. Norman Miiiard presided. Every- 
one present felt inspired to increased 
work for woman’s further progress. 

The fifth was in [flousatonic. Rev. 
Mr. Mallary, the new president of the 
International College in Springfield. 
presided. The audience was one of 
the most distinguished. Miss Brewer, 
sister of Justice Brewer of Washing- 
ton, came down from Stockbridge. 
Much interest was arcused. Many wo- 
men said, “Well, you certainly have 
stirred us up and set us thinking. Can- 
not you two women stay up here 
awhile and set us to work?’ 

The association in Pittsfield was re- 
organized. Mrs. H. Neil Wilson is the 
new president. They have laid out 
new work, along similar lines to that 
being done in Boston. 

Mrs. Eager spoke in the Methodist 
Church in Great Barrington on one 


Sunday, and in the Unitarian Church 
in Pittsfield en the next Sunday. 

The friendliness of the pulpit was 
more than matched by that of the 
press. The papers kept Mrs. Eager 
busy into her smaJi hours of the night 
to meet their requests. No press in- 
terest was solicited. It was genuine 
and spontaneous. One editor, at his 
own request had a conference of an 
hour, and ended it by saying: “Mrs. 
Eager, I have two little daughters. 
It is high time their mother and I 
were fixing the future for them. My 
wife will join the Suffrage Associa- 
tion.” 

There was a great gain made in the 
interest aroused, and new workers 
have joined who are young and well 
eonipped. 

There is a movement started to ar- 
range meetings in the early autumn 
for Mrs. Park when she _ passes 
through the Berkshires. 





South Dakota, 





The business committee of the 
Equal Suffrage Association of South 
Dakota have prepared a novel method 
of raising money. They send a slip 
with a glutinous back, on which one 
is asked to stick 16 pennies! This 
makes a foot, and 5,280 feet make a 
mile. The help of all women is re- 
quested to make up the whole mile 
as soon as possible. Almost any one 
could raise sixteen pennies! The slip 
bears appropriate and inspiring mot- 
toes. Address Mrs. Jennie M. Taylor, 
907 West 5th street, Sioux Falls, S. 
D. 





Maine. 


Suffrage Day at Ocean Park. 


The ninth annual field day of the 
Maine Suffrage Association was held 
Monday, August 17. For the second 
‘time in our experience the day was 
cloudy and rain fell. This lessened 
the attendance, but did not dampen 
the ardor of those present. 

The morning session was opened 
with prayer by Mrs. Cheney. Mrs. 
Fernald, our president, reported the 
suffrage hearing at Washington last 
March. In addition to facts concern- 
ing the hearing she gave a strong ap- 


Mrs. Mary W. Thomas of Saco, our 
vice-president and superintendent of 
chureh work, gave an inspiring paper 
on “The Message of the New Age.” 

Among the guests present was Mrs. 
Kinnon of Rochester N. Y., who gave 
a very earnest talk to the club work- 
ers, pointing out certain phases of 
work which her experience had proved 
of value. 

During the question box which fol- 
lowed, Mr. Henry B. Blackwell of Bos- 
ton gave vaiuable information. 

The intermission was spent with 
lunch and a social hour. 

The afternoon session was opened 
with the singing of “The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic,” by Mrs. Davis, the 
audience joining in the chorus. Miss 
Helen N. 
“The Oak and the Vine,” and “Not 
Strong Enough to Vote.” 

Among the friends who had been 
delayed and camie for the afternoon 
session only, was Mrs. Miyamori of 
Japan. She has been eight years in 
this country and has studied at Ann 
Arbor and at the University of Chi- 
cago. She told how the condition of 
the women in Japan has changed dur- 
ing several centuries, and affirmed 
that both Japanese and American 
women are worthy to be placed on an 
equality with the men. 

The main address of the afternoon 
was given by Mr. Blackwell on 
“Reminiscences of the Early Days of 





‘the Woman’s Rights Movements.” His 


experience and that of Lucy Stone, 
his wife, gave power to his words. 
Much good counsel for the future was 
mingled with accounts of the past. 
At the close of the address questions 
were asked which Mr. Blackwell an- 
swered. 

The whole day was one of pleasure 
and profit. 

Anne Burgess. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND PUBLIC 
WORK. 





At a recent anti-suffrage meeting in 
Buffalo, N. Y., Mrs. Annie Nathan 
Meyer said: 

“How much effort is wasted in this 
suffrage movement! What a splendid 
service to civilization these women 
could have performed, if all the time 
and strength and money that for years 
has been poured into this movement 
for woman’s suffrage could have been 
given to effective public work!” 

This is no new sentiment. Even as 
good a suffragist as Charlotte Perkins 
Gilman once said in the columns of 
the Woman's Journal that, if women 
would only do more good public work, 
they would get the ballot sooner. 

Much of the work that the suffra- 
gists do seems useless, because the im- 
mediate results of the work are not 
material results. But I hold that our 
perpetual arguing, and protesting, and 
pleading, and lobbying, and speaking, 
and writing, are the highest and finest 
sort of public work, for by this means 
we awaken the slumbering conscience 
of the public, we arouse its dormant 
sense of justice, and educate it out of 
the stupidity of conservatism. 





To find fault with the suffragists for 


peal for the justice of equal suffrage. | 


Bates of Portland recited | 


trying to get the ballot when they 
might be doing public work is about as 


cian for conducting a political cam- 
paign when he ought to be reforming 
the tariff, or restricting immigration, 
or regulating the railroads. A politi- 
cal campaign and a suffrage campaign 
are preliminary work that must be 
done before the reforming can begin. 

A few months ago I thought that the 
suffrage campaign was about ended; 
but I have been reading some remon- 
strant literature, and the newspaper 
comments on the suffrage hearing in 
Congress and the suffrage demonstra- 
tion in New York City, and it seems 
to me now that we suffragists will 
have to reason and argue about fifty 
years lounger before we get some people 
to recognize the self-evident truth 
that, if a thing is just and right, it 
should be done, even though it has 
never been done before.. This is all it 
takes to make one a believer in wo- 
man suffrage. 

Much good public work has been 
done by women in spite of their dis- 
franchisement. Much has been done 
by various organizations of women 
who do not object to being disfran- 
chised, But none of this gopd work 
would have been possible if the suf- 
fragists had not educated the popular 
mind to believing that women have a 
right to concern themselves with pub- 
lic affairs. 

How much “effective public work” 
could a woman do fifty years ago? 
That was the day when it was consid- 
ered a disgrace for a woman even to 
speak in public. The woman suffra- 
gist of fifty years ago earned for wo- 
men the right to speak in public and 
work in public; and the anti-suffragist 








of today uses these rights in a vain ef- 
fort to defeat the suffrage movement. | 
There is lagic and gratitude for you! | 
Mrs. Meyer is a trustee of Barnard 
College. Fifty years ago she would | 
| 
| 


have been considered an “unsexed, 
unwomanly woman,” like Susan B., 
Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 
It was not even considered proper for 
a woman to enter college as a student, 
much less have a hand in the manage- 
ment of a college. Was it the anti- 
suffragist who gained for women the 
| right to go to college and the right to 
do “effective public work” in educa- 
tional affairs? No, it was Susan B. 
Anthony and Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
and the rest of those misguided wo- 
men who were “wasting their effort” 
in suffrage work. No doubt Mrs. 
Meyer is doing “effective public work” 
on the board of Barnard College, but 
does she know that fifty-three years 
ago Susan B. Anthony stuod for halt 
an hour in the State Teachers’ Conven- 
tion, two-thirds of its menibers being 
women, while the men _ debated 
whether a woman should be allowed to 
speak in an educational convention? 
Does she know that in 1S57, at the 
| Same convention of teachers, Miss An- 
thony introduced the resolution that it 
is the duty of all our schools to open 
their doors to woman, and to give her 
|equal and identical advantages to- 
gether with her brother man”? And 
will Mrs. Meyer or any other anti-suf- 
frage woman please tell us what “ef- 
fective public work” the anti-suffra- 
gists were doing fifty years ago while 
the suffragists were “wasting their ef- 
forts” trying to convince the world that 
women had a right to be educated, and 
that women teachers had a right to 
speak in an educational convention? 
Was Susan B. Anthony wasting her 
time when she won for Mrs. Meyer 
the right to be a college trustee? Suf- 
frage work is the foundation of all 
other good work on the part of women. 

The woman who interests herself in 
travelling libraries and free kindergar- 
tens is doing good publie work, but no 
whit better than is done by the woman 
who pens a good argument in favor of 
woman's right to participate in the af- 
fairs of the government under which 
she lives. 

In order, however, to make it impos- 
sible for any one to accuse us of sloth 
in the matter of good works, I move 
that the Journal publish from time to 
time a list of the good works aone by 
the Suffrage Associations of the various 
States. Let the Suffrage Associations 
show, for instance, how many unjust 
laws they have had repealed, and how 
many just laws they have had enacted, 











} 
| IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. Eliz: i, Stewart. known all 
over the country as “Mother” Stewart, 
died at her home in Hickeville, O., 
August 6. “Mother” Stewart was 
ninety-two yeurs old. She was one of 
the first temperance “crusaders” in 
Ohio, and one of the organizers of the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union. 
In 1876 she visited England and or- 
ganized the first Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union in that country. 
While devoting her energies to the 
temperance reform, she believed in 
and advocated woman suffrage, 

When tweive years old Mrs. Stew- 
art was thrown upon her own re- 
sources and chose teaching as her pro- 
fession, entering upon the work when 
she was eighteen years old. Her hus- 
band and sons entered the army at the 
opening of the Civil War and she took 
upon herself the work of collecting 
and sending supplies to the front for 
the sick and wounde soldiers. Later 
she went to the front herself and thus 
won the title of “Mother.” In 1872, 
soon after the passage of the Adair 








law in her State, she addressed a large 


gathering, at which the women 
pledged themselves to stand by the 


logical as finding fault with a politi- | drunkards’ wives in prosecuting the 


saloonkeepers. The following day she 
was induced to make the opening ar- 
gument to the jury against a saloon- 
keeper who was on trial and she wou 
the case. 





Mrs. Josephine A. Sharp. 

Mrs. Josephine Amelia Sharp, the 
beloved president of the Lockport 
(N. Y.) P. E. Club, lately passed away 
at her home in that city, aged 71. 
Mrs. Jennie M. Knowles, the secre- 
tary, writes: 

“She always either read from the 
Woman's Journal herself, or asked 
some one to do so, as she considered 
it the best and most convincing lit- 
erature that we could get for our 
meetings. 

“Too much cannot be said of her 
good qualities, her generosity to the 
poor, her cheerful disposition, always 
with a kind word for everyone, her 
devotion to the cause of suffrage. 
She has been president of the Lock- 
port P. E. Club for over twenty years. 

“She has brought up, besides her 
own family, her son’s two motherless 
girls, Lina and Anna, from infancy to 
sixteen and eighteen years of age. 
Just four weeks before her death, her 
house in which she had lived for 
years, burned to the ground. She 
was slightly burned, but that did not 
cause her death. She went to her 
new home, and there entertained our 
club, a very large gathering being 
present. In one week she was dead. 
She simply laid down her work and 
fell asleep. She was a member of 
the Baptist church, and the funeral 
service was conducted by Rev. W. 
C. Gates.” 





Alfred Webb. 

Mr. Alfred Webb of Dublin, Ireland, 
who died suddenly on the 30th of July, 
while visiting the Shetland Islands, 
was a son of Richard D. and Hannah 
Webb of Dublin, among the most 
earnest and valued Irish allies of 
the American abolitionists during the 
twenty years preceding the civil war. 
A printer by profession, like his fath- 
er, Mr. Webb devoted the best years 
of his life to the struggle for Home 
Rule in Ireland, and although a 
Protestant and of Quaker origin, he 
was twice sent to Parliament by the 
overwhelmingly Catholic constituency 
of West Waterford, and without the 
expenditure of a dollar on his part. 
He was the author of a valuable Com- 
pendium of Irish biography, and for 
twenty years an able correspondent 
and contributor to the New York Na- 
tion. On his retirement from Parlia- 
ment in 1895. he made a tour of the 
world with his wife, and when in Bos- 
ton, in May, 1896, was one of the 
speakers at the annual festival of the 
New England Woman's Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, being a firm believer in wom- 
an suffrage. Modest and self effac- 
ing, his lovable character and delight- 
ful social qualities endeared him to 
all who knew him, and Ireland has lost 
in him one of her purest and noblest 
men. F. J. G. 





BJORNSON HONORED. 





It is not often that an author gains 
such a prominent position in political 
life as Bjornstjerne Bjornson has won 
in Norway. Whenever, in any district, 
the Left feels itself in a critical posi- 
tion, he is sent for, and he keeps his 
sleigh ready for such emergencies. An 
amusing story is told concerning a re- 
cent political meeting. 


A Conservative candidate had just 
mounted the stage to speak when he 
saw that Bjornson had arrived. “Un- 
der these circumstances,” he laconi- 
cally declared, he would not care to 
speak, The poet promptly took his 
place and won a decisive victory for 
the Radicals. It seems that Bjornson 
no longer reads the newspapers until 
after his wife has cut out all the ven- 
omuus attacks on him. By way of ex- 
planation he says: “I respect all cnt- 
icism and love my enemies as my best 
friends, but only when their criticisms 
are sane and to the point.” One day a 
prominent journalist who had just 
censured him severely but without vi- 
tuperation, entered a railway coupe 
and noticed that Bjornson was in it. 
He naturally went to the other side, 
but the poet called after him: “Come 
here and sit with me! It’s a long time 
since we have had a chance for a 
friendly chat,”—N. Y. Evening Post. 





LONG LIFE ATTAINABLE. 

“Anyone can attain longevity pro- 
viding he has nothing constitutionally 
wrong with him and will follow sim- 
ple rules. Eat plain food, wear plain 
clothes, retire early and rise with the 
sun, avoid the use of stimulants and 
follow an occupation which keeps the 
body and mind occupied.” This is 
what Mrs. Deborah Stillman of Dan- 
bury, Conn., said the other day dur- 
ing the celebration of her 108th birth- 
day. Mrs. Stillman is a splendid ex- 
ample of the simple life. She is ig- 
norant of the noise and bustle of city 
life. Her existence has been spent on 
a farm, and the nearest she has ever 
come to a journey by steam or elec- 
tricity was when a neighbor took her 
out in his automobile a year ago. 
Modern fads Mrs. Stillman blames. 
The corsets she regards as one of the 
worst of the evils that beset the wo- 
men of today. 
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NOBODY KNOWS BUT MOTHER. 


How many buttons are missing today? 
Nobody knows but mother. 
How many playthings are strewn in 
her way? 
Nobody knows but mother. 
How many thimbles and spools has 
she missed, 
How many burns on 
fist, 
How many bumps to be cuddled and 
kissed? 
Nobody knows but mother. 


each fat little 


How many hats has she hunted to- 
day? 
Nobody knows but mother. 
Carelessly hiding themselves in the 


hay? 
Nobody knows but mother. 


How many handkerchiefs. willfully 
strayed, 

How many ribbons for each little 
maid? 

How, for her care, cin a mother be 
paid? 


Nobody knows but mother. 


How many muddy shoes all in a row? 
Nobody knows but mother. 
How many stockings to darn, do you 
know? 
Nobody knows but mother. 
How many torn little aprons to mend? 
How many hours of toil must she 
spend? 
What is the time when her day’s work 
will end? 
Nobody knows but mother. 


How many lunches for Tommy and 
sam‘ 
Nobody knows but mother. 
Cookies and apples and_ blackberry 
jam? 
Nobody knows but mother. 
Nourishing dainties for every “sweet 
tooth,” 
Toddling Dottie or 
Ilow much love sweetens 
forsooth? 
Nobody knows but mother. 


dignified Ruth, 
the labor, 


How many cares does a mother-heart 
know? 
Nobody knows but mother. 


How many joys from her mother-love 
flow ? 


Nobody knows but mother. 


How many prayers by each little 
white bed, 
How many tears for her babes has she 
shed, 
How many kisses for each curly head? 
Nobody knows but mother. 





WHY WOMEN LEAVE OFF TEACH- 
ING. 





No attempt will be made to prove 
the truth of this article. Facts speak 
for themselves. Five hundred grade- 
school positions vacant in New York 
City this winter with no prospect of 
filling them at the present low raie 
of teachers’ wages. Thirty-five simi- 
lar positions vacant in Chicago. <A 
famine of teachers in North and 
South Dakota this winter. A similar 
famine in western Nebraska. Many 
similar instances might be cited if 
space permitted, but this article is 
concerned only with an inquiry into 
the causes of this state of affairs. 

After a careful investigation ex- 
tending over several years, based not 
only on personal experience and ob- 
servation, but also on the conclusions 
of other experienced teachers and ed- 
ucators, the main causes appear to be 
three. 

First, the constantly increasing re- 
quirements for teachers, unaccom- 
panied by any corresponding increase 
in their wages. In our grandmothers’ 
days any woman who could read, 
write and “cipher,” could teach 
school. At the present day a high 
school education is only a foundation 
for the teaching profession. 

In addition to this a young man or 


woman must spend at least two 
years, and oftener four, at a normal 
school, college, or university, making 


least six or eight years 
and hard study spent 
after leaving the 


a total of at 
of time, money 
in preparation 
eighth grade. 

Moreover, school boards and super- 
intendents are beginning to require 
travel and study in Europe of high 
school teachers, especially of those 
who teach foreign languages such as 
French, German and Spanish. Young 
men and women in ordinary circum- 
stances are unable to spend all this 
time and money in preparation for 
teaching, and rich boys and girls will 
not work so hard. 

Hence the growing 
teachers. 

Furthermore there is a 
on foot to require candidates to pass 
also a physical examination for 
teaching. Prospective teachers are 
now rejected in some cities, after 
having spent al! these vears of hara 
study and expense in preparation, if 
their teeth are poor, or if they are 
compelied to use glasses on account 
of overstudy, or otler trifling ail- 
ments which do not injure their effi- 


searcity of 


movement } 





ciency as-teachers. This prospective 
medical examination is preventing 
many bright young people from pre- 
paring for teaching, young people 
who might be valuable in the edu- 
cational world, 

Fifteen years ago, a graded school 
teacher was not required to be able 
to sing and draw. At present a 
grade school teacher, however good, 
can hardly get a position in a city 
unless she is proficient in music and 
drawing. These latter requirements 
add much to the time and cost of 
preparation. But have school boards 
raised the wages of teachers to corre- 
spond with all the additional educa- 
tion and training which they now re- 
quire of them? By no means. There 
is no corresponding increase in wages, 
although the requirements are in- 
creasing every year. 

Another main cause why women 
are giving up teaching—is the brief 
time during which a teacher can 
work at her profession. Although «a 
boy or girl usually spends six or eight 
years in preparation for teaching 
after leaving the eighth grade, a 
woman teacher is rarely able to get a 
new position after she is forty, or a 
man teacher a new position after he 
is forty-eight. The reader may per- 
haps recall instances of teachers in 
the public schools, who are. still 
teaching after these ages, but these 
are only the exceptions which prove 
the rule, and, in the case of the men 
teachers, are generally due to some 
“political pull,” and in the case of 
the women to the fact that they have 
influential friends or relatives on the 
school board. The writer, having 
had friends and relatives on school 
boards, and thus having been behind 
the scenes, is prepared to state. as 
an undeniable’ fact, that school 
boards will not, if they can help it, 
hire a new teacher over forty if a 
woman, or over forty-eight if a man. 


That they sometimes do so, is be- 
cause they cannot find a younger 


teacher, and they generally get rid of 
the older ones as soon as possible. 
The time then during which a teacher 
can get work at teaching is so brief 
and the wages are so poor that there 
is little chance for the most economi- 
cal to save enough to live on after the 
age limit is passed. Teachers are 
often censured for not saving more 
money. Many causes combine to pre- 
vent them from saving much. The 
old New England proverb—*“Teachers 
and preachers are always poor’ is, 
alas, only too true. There are few 
exceptions to it, and these exceptions 
are generally those who have inherit- 
ed property from relatives. In this 
country, within the last few years, 
there has been a great increase in the 
cost of living expenses affecting all 
classes of people The purchasing 
power of a teacher’s salary is not 
nearly as great as it was five years 
ago. Although the wages of most 
classes have increased during that 
time, teachers’ salaries remain about 
the same for the most part. Teachers 
are reauired to dress well, and “to 
keep up their position,’ as the saying 
is. They cannot go before their 
schools in shabby shoes or clothing. 
Good dress costs money. They at- 
tend a great many teachers’ institutes 
and conventions, sometimes held at 
long distances from their own 
schools. Railroad fares and _ hotel 
hills are expensive. It may be urged 
that the laws do not compel them to 
attend these. Of course not. But if 
they do not attend these institutes, 
they soon get the reputation of being 
behind the times, and as soon as they 
get that reputation they lose their po- 
sitions. 
(To be Continued.) 





“THE MEANEST MAN.” 





A letter written by a woman de- 
cided a contest for the office of presi- 
dent of a men’s club in The Bronx 
a few days ago. There were two can- 
didates, one a clerk in a New York 
financial institution, whose young 
wife had been a working girl, the 
other a wealthy manufacturer, with a 
reputation among his neighbors for 
“closeness.” The day before the elec- 
tion, each member of the club re- 
ceived a typewritten letter, signed by 
a woman whom all knew. It began 
with these words: “If what I write 
you is not true, it is libel.” Then she 
said that the club should not honor 
its “meanest man,” and told some 
amusing incidents to prove that she 
was not mistaken in her estimate of 
the man. In closing she wrote, “What 
do you think of a man who has his 
barn painted and says to his wife, 
‘That's your birthday present’? if 
you can afford to elect that kind of a 
man for your president. go ahead!’ 
The alleged ‘‘meanest man” was de- 
feated. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND 
ISTS. 


NOVEL- 





Israel Zangwill writes to the Lon- 
don Times: 

The case of Mrs. Humphry Ward 
challenges the analytical curiosity of 
a male novelist. Here is a woman who 
has won exceptional distinction in the 
worlds of literature and philanthropy 
and yet she is anxious, so far as par- 
liamentary suffrage is concerned, to be 
classed with minors, criminals, idiots 
and lunatics. This abject prostration 
before my sex recalls that of her own 
heroines before the stern strong men 
(who, to a man, appear prigs), or the 
lawless nomads (who, to a man, ap- 
pear rogues.) Her actual arguments 
we need not take seriously (she urges, 


for example, that women would not 
use their votes, and in the same 
breath that the female vote would 





.bring Socialism dangerously. nearer;) 


it is the psychology underlying her 
arguments that is interesting. 

The key to the puzzle, of course, lies 
in Mrs. Ward’s sex. As a woman nov- 
elist, she knows women too well, and 
despises them for their weaknesses, 
their follies and their caprices. It has 
often been pointed out how much 
crueler the lady novelist is to her 
women than a man would be. Do we 
not still remember the scathing ut- 
terances of Mrs. Lynn Linton on “The 
Girl of the Period?” Being a woman, 
therefore, Mrs. Ward draws the con- 
clusion that her own sex cannot be 
trusted with a vote. 

Now, strange to say, I, as a male 
novelfst—had the position been re- 
versed and “votes for men” been the 
cry of the day—should have drawn the 
same conclusion about men. Knowing, 
as only a male novelist can, their 
boundless vanity, selfishness and hys- 
terical emotionalism, beholding how 
two of their greatest professions—law 
and journalism—are precisely those 
ealculated to promote unscrupulous 
perversion of judgment: seeing how 
our army and our navy are controlled 
by a sex whose quarrelsomeness 
may imperil the very foundations of 
our empire, and particularly observ- 
ing the vast masses of semi-illiterate 
voters nourished on Limerick journal- 
ism, what other conclusion can IT draw 


than that my sex is utterly unfitted 
to be trusted with power? Put Mrs. 
Ward's and my conclusion together, 


and that way “Holy Russia” lies. 





WOMEN COUNTED OUT. 





Senator George I’. Cotterill of Seat- 
tle, Wash., contributes to the current 
issue of “Progress” a remarkable ar- 
ticle, exposing the corrupt tactics used 
by the opponents of equal suffrage 
when the question was submitted in 
that State. “For woman suffrage’ and 
“Against woman suffrage’’ were print- 
ed on the ballots, and each voter was 
supposed to scratch out the one he 
disapproved. Senator Cotterill says 
that, through a bargain with the 
liquor interest, in return for a large 
campaign contribution, five-eighths of 
the official ballots printed by the Re- 
publicans had the words “For woman 
suffrage” scratched in the printing. 
Senator Cotteri!! saw these mutilated 
ballots with his own eyes. They 
were distributed at all the polling 
places by the representatives of the 
“machine.” 

Where the fraud was detected and 
clean ballots demanded, they were fur- 
nished from the three-eighths of clean 
ballots printed. This was before the 
time of the Australian ballot. A mul- 
titude of ignorant and careless voters 
always put into the box the ballot 
bearing the regular party ticket, with- 
out marking it either for or against 
the amendments. Normally, these 
would not have counted either for or 
against woman suffrage, but, their 
ballots all having been marked in ad- 
vance, they were all counted against 
it. It was also found, when the bal- 
lots were counted, that thousands of 
voters who plainly meant to vote for 
the amendment had failed to notice 
the faint lines of the mutilation in the 
dim light of the ordinary polling place. 
They had scratched out ‘‘Against wo- 
man suffrage,’ and put in their bal- 
lots, supposing that they were voting 
Yes. These ballots counted neither 
vay. The unholy combination e- 
tween the political machine and the 
liquor interest is something that equal 
suffrage will probably. have to meet 
at every election. 





PROTECTION FOR BIRDS. 


A bill has been introduced in the 
British Parliament to prohibit the im- 
portation of plumage. The object is 
to check the wholesale destruction of 
birds going on everywhere throughout 
the Empire, and in all parts of the 
world, without regard to the agricul- 
tural, educational, and aesthetic value 
of birds. As a proof of the extent of 
the destruction, which threatens the 
extinction of some of the most beauti- 
ful species, it is stated that at the 
plume auctions in London during the 
last six months of 1907 there were 


catulogued 19,742 skins of birds of 
paradise, 1.141 packages of the nest- 


ing plumes of the white heron (repre- 
senting the feathers of nearly 115.000 
birds), beside immense numbers of the 
feathers and skins of aimost every 
known species of plumage bird. At 
the June sale, 1.386 crowned pigeons’ 
heads were sold, while among miscel- 
laneous bird-skins one firm of auc- 
tioneers alone catalogued over 20.) 
kingfishers. One does not know 
which to blame more severely—the 
heartless greed of the men who kill 
the birds and offer their feathers for 
sale, or the frivolous thoughtlessness 
and selfishness of the women who buy 
them. 


PLEASANT WORDS. 





A friend in Seattle writes: ‘The 
Journal has been especially interesting 
of late.” 

A friend in Oriole, Md., says: “I 
would not be without the Journal for 
anything.” 

A faithful 
sending her 


friend in Oxford, Pa., 
annual cheque for six 
subscribers, writes: “It is a yearly 
regret that I cannot add one new 
name, but as the common sense of 
woman's equality is steadily growing 
by just such beautiful effort as yours. 
let our hope keep peace for still bet- 
ter things.”’ 

A friend in Indianapolis writes: 
“There is no paper that I prize above 
the Journal, none that I read so eager- 
ly and completely.” 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





There is talk of cutting down the 
pay of the Boston teachers next year. 
Some of the women’s clubs or the Suf- 
frage Clubs would do well to investi- 
gate this matter, and find out whether 
the cutting down is really necessary; 
and, if so, why. 


Miss Clara Barton and Col. Porter 
H. Dale of Vermont were the speak- 
ers at the graduating exercises of the 
Weston School for Girls in Roxbury, 
Mass., last week. Miss Barton is an 
honorary member of the class. 

The old-age pensions bill of the 
English government has passed its 
third reading in the House of Com- 
mons by 315 votes to 10, and its sec- 
ond reading in the Lords by 123 to 16. 
Its final passage is regarded as as- 
sured. 

About 300 negro men and women 
gathered at the twelfth annual meet- 
ing of the Hampton Negro Confer- 
ence, to discuss the important affairs 
of their race. Progressive farmers, 
successful business men, professional 
men, leaders in their communities, 
were present. The papers were all of 


practical nature and the discussions of | 


a large value. 


The Men’s League for Women's Suf- 
frage say in their department of 
“Women’s Franchise:”’ “We have to 
see that the women do not bear the 
whole burden of the fight. Their 
prodigal expenditure of labor, money 
and enthusiasm is a standing re- 
proach. It is the duty of men—who 
have the power which women have 
not—to see that this heroic self-sacri- 
fice of women shall not be any longer 
required to win a position which men 
have hitherto refused to give them.” 
That has the true ring. 

In the American Eagle, published 
at Estero, Fla., J. S. Sargent says: 
“The writer holds a somewhat ex- 
alted opinion of womankind, and has, 
Since he first made the acquaintance 
of his mother, and could never sea 
any reason why women were not just 
as capable of exercising and enjoying 
every right that was claimed for him- 
self. How any man can pretend to 
honor his wife or sisters, and then 
wish to deny them any political or 
other rights and privileges that he 


enjoys, is past. rational comprehen- 
sion.” 
Mrs. Clarence Hl. Mackay has in- 


formed a friend that she is to be a 
candidate for re-election to the Board 
of education of the Roslvn (N. Y.) 
schools, having nearly finished her 
term of three years 
a good record. 
there was any 
would not run again, 
opposition whatever, 
Remsen, who was her 
three years ago, will also be in 
field and the election of both seems 
certain. They have worked faithfully 
for the school. 

A portrait of Mrs. Josephine Butler 
was painted in 1895 by the late Mr. G 
I’. Watts. It was the only portrait n2 
ever painted of a woman for the na- 
tion, and he did it because he and his 
wife sympathized with the cause to 
which Mrs. Butler's life was devoted. 
The portrait is in the studio at Lim-| 
mersleaze, under the care of Mrs. | 
Watts. The rule for accepting por- 
traits for the National Portrait Gal- 
lery in London requires that the sub- 


and John IF 
running mate 
th 


ject must have been dead at least ten | 


years. The English Methodist Times | 
urges that the rule be set aside in or- 
der that the many still living who 
loved Mrs. Butler may have the satis- 
faction of seeing this public honor 
paid to her who suffered so much in 
life in the fight for justice for the 
most miserable of her sex and for an 
equal standard of morality. 

The Florence Crittenton Society. 
which has long maintained a home 
for unfortunate girls in Watertown, 
Mass., and the Life Line League, 
which has been doing good work in 
the buildings formerly occupied by | 
the Willard Y Settlement in Boston, 
have amalgamated, and applied for 
incorporation under the name of the 
Florence Crittenton 
League Society. Col. William J. Coz- 
ens has been engaged as general sec- 
retary, with an office in Tremont Tem- 
ple. He has already begun a cam- 
paign to raise $10,000 before Sept. 1. 
We wish him success. 


Mayor Busse of Chicago has come 


in for general condemnation for pro- | 


hibiting the caricaturing of Rocke- 
feller, Carnegie and others on the 
stage, because, forsooth, such imita- 
tions cause the men represented to 
fall into public contempt and _ there- 
by the teaching of “anarchy” 
easier. 

A “Kosher Kitchen’’ has _ been 
epened in New York by Solomon Pol- 
joy and his wife at 200 Clinton St., to 
relieve the necessities of the poorest 


and having made | 
It was known that if | 
show of a contest she | 
but there is no} 


and Life Line | 


is made) 


Jews, since their religion forbids them 
to join the bread line or avail them- 
selves of the soup kitchens. It is in 
the basement of a big department 
house, and is spotlessly clean. A din- 
ner of soup, meat, bread and vegeta- 
bles, tea and cake is served to the 
poor Hebrews of the East ‘ide for 
seven cents. Pretty girls of well-to-do 
families give their services as wait- 
resses. 





HUMOROUS. 
There once was a parson named Beau- 
champ, 
Who wrote sermons and tried hard to 
preauchamp; 
But his voice had a crack, 
And he cried out, “AJack! 
Why can’t I shout loud enough to 
reauchamp?”’ 


Farmer Jones (to amateur hunter): 
“There wasn’t a better water-dawg 
livin’ until you sheotin’ gents took to 
borrowing ‘im. Now ’is ’ide ’s that 
full of shots he’d sink to the bottom 
like a brick!’’—The Bystander. 





“It's really distressing to think,” 
said the wealthy Mr. Farrasy, “that 
many very common and ignorant peo- 
ple will be admitted to Heaven.” 
“Well,” replied Mr. Cutting, ‘that 
needn't worry  you.”’—Philadelphia 
Press. 





“Do you remember the motto in the 
copy-book, ‘Honesty is the best poli- 
cy?’” “Yes,” answered Senator Sor- 
ghum. “And, by a queer coincidence, 
I came to have dealings with the man 
who published that copy-book, and 
people who were on the school board 
that adopted it. None of them seemed 
to believe a word of that motto!”’— 
Washington Star. 





“We put that motto back on the 
coins, anyhow,” said the Congressman. 
“Yes,” answered the constituent, “and 
in view of what you fellows have ac- 
complished during this session, that 
motto affords us our only consolation.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 





“What's your occupation, bub?” 
asked a visitor at the Capitol of a 
bright boy whom he met in the corri- 
| dor. The boy happened to be a page. 
|“I’m running for Congress, sir,” he re- 
| plied.—Christian Intelligencer. 








| Scene: Grammar class. Dialogue be- 


*| tween teacher and Johnnie. 


Teacher: “What is the future of ‘he 
drinks’? 

Johnnie: “He is drunk.” 
| “Dolan,” said Mr. Rafferty, as he 
looked up at the city post-office, “what 
|}does them letters *‘MDCCCXCVII’ 
| mean?” 

“They mean eighteen hundred and 
| ninety- seven.” 
| “Dolan,” came the query after a 


| thoughtful pause, “don’t yez think 
| they’re overdoin’ this spellin’ reform a 
| bit?” 


——y 


| 
| A convict in a Western prison had 
| been extremely refractory, and differ- 
ent means were tried, without success, 
| to bring him to submission. One 
morning the superintendent said to 
| the warden: 

“No, 213, is behaving worse than 
ever. Put him on bread and water.” 
| “But he is already on fast diet,’ re- 
plied the warden. 

“Then keep it up, and give him a 
cook book to read.” 





At a Chinese wedding, the beggar 
chief is always invited. He brings a 
plate, and begs from all the guests, but 
in return keeps all other mendicants 
from the marriage feast. The beggar 
chief of a big Chinese city makes as 
much as $8,000 a year, and out of this 
he pays the common or street beggars. 


} 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Lessons Exchanged. 

A gentleman speaking French would like to 
give French lessons in exchange for literary 
| assistance in English iq ago written exer- 
| cises, ete.) Address, L, V., Young Men’s Chris- 
| tian Association, Boston, Mass. 


GLOUCESTER AND CAPE ANN 


Round trip  75c. Central 











| North Wharf, Foot State st. Ble 
sa vated stairs. Week days, 10 
| A. M., 2 P. M; leave Glouces- 
Shore = icr 215 P. M. Sundays leave 
| Boston 10.15 A. M.; leave 
Route Gloucester 3.15 P. M. Music. 





E. 8S. MERCHANT, Mgr. 
B. & G. 8. 8. Co. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
‘SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 
| WEST NEWTON, MASS, 
Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 
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322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Is a most attractive place 


Neckwear, Veils and Beits. 


Miss M. 
THE RED G 


F. Fisk 
LOVE SHOP 


for Ladies’ Waists, Gloves, 
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